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NIGHT    SONG 


Moonlight  filtered  through  midnight  sky  and 
flickered  on  the  branches  of  the  oak  trees.  Thin 
strands  of  bahalia  grass  bent  in  the  breeze  that 
floated  down  the  meadow  and  lost  itself  in  the 
woods  beyond.  The  whole  grove  was  silent,  Indian 
summer  warm.  Nothing  stirred,  except  the  swaying 
grass,  and  the  only  sound  was  the  night  wind 
whispering  to  the  leaves  half  forgotten  dreams  of 
winter.  It  was  fall,  and  the  dance  of  the  dead  had 
begun. 

The  dance  began  slowly,  first  one  leaf  and 
then  another,  but  as  the  night  breeze  blew  stronger, 
the  tempo  increased.  Wherever  the  wind  touched, 
it  caused  a  swirl  of  leaves  to  fall  from  their  limbs 


or  leap  up  off  the  ground.  Soon  the  grove  was  alive 
with  frenzied  motion.  Dark  shapes  tumbled  and 
tossed  and  played  night  games,  hidden  under  the 
faint  gray  light  of  a  cloudy  sky.  But  the  wind  that 
whirled  in  the  grove  also  pushed  against  the  clouds 
covering  the  face  of  the  moon.  The  sky  was  filled 
with  the  wind's  moaning,  and  as  the  dance  built 
to  its  climax,  the  brilliance  of  the  full  October 
moon  suddenly  broke  throu^  the  clouds  and  flooded 
the  grove  below  with  color.  With  a  hiss  the  wind 
died,  and  the  leaves,  as  if  startled  by  the  light, 
dropped  to  the  ground.  The  forest  was  silent  again, 
but  on  the  edge  of  the  grove  there  was  a  rustle  of 
branches.       A    shadow   appeared,    dark    against  the 


grouno,     and    moved    slowly    into    the    light    ot    the 
yellow  moon. 

Behind  the  shadow  there  was  something,  a 
figure,  hiiiden  in  the  cool  darkness  of  the  tangled 
thicket  mound  that  surrounded  the  trees.  As  the 
shape  crept  forward  through  the  underbrush,  its 
shadow  lengthened  and  swelled  out  across  the 
grassy  meadow.  It  spread  swiftly  until  it  threatened 
to  engulf  the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  clearing, 
and  then  abruptly  shrank  back  upon  itself,  devouring 
its  own  blackness,  as  the  something  in  the  thicket 
slowly  rose  up  onto  two  legs  and  stepped  into  the 
moonlight. 

He  was  tall,  well  over  six  feet,  and  his  large 
bony  frame  more  than  filled  the  faded  blue  jeans 
and  baggy  sweatshirt  that  he  wore.  His  hair  was 
dark  black  and  long.  It  hung  down  his  neck  and 
curled  over  the  tops  of  his  shoulders,  and  he  was 
constantly  brushing  it  back  out  of  his  face.  His 
eyes,  clear  blue  and  wide,  set  under  a  forehead  that 
had  no  wrinkles,  stared  up  at  the  sky  with  a  ques- 
tioning intensity.  Beneath  those  child-like  eyes, 
his  full  lips  were  pressed  together  tightly  in  an 
attitude  of  petulance  and  stubborness  that  contained 
the  faintest  traces  of  a  perpetually  hidden  smile. 
He  was  smiling  now,  and  it  was  that  smile, 
uninhibited  and  baby-wide,  that  transformed  his 
features  from  those  of  a  young  man  in  his  twenties 
to  a  small  child,  perhaps  ten  years  of  age,  beaming 
broadly  over  some  secret  joke.  As  his  smile  widened 
and  became  a  grin,  he  made  a  strange  noise,  a 
harsh  barking  sound  that  began  deep  in  his  throat. 
The  sound  seemed  almost  pained,  but  as  it  grew 
louder,  he  raised  his  hands  in  front  of  his  face  and 
began  clapping  them  together  with  utter  abaddon. 
He  was  applauding  his  own  laughter,  and  the  sudden 
frenzy  of  his  laughing  echoed  loudly  through  the 
grove  and  ran  down  the  meadow.  Behiod  it,  there 
was  silence. 

Then  his  smile  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come,  and  with  cat-like  stealth  he  leaped 
into  the  center  of  the  clearing.  His  bare  feet  hardly 
caused  a  rustle  in  the  dead  leaves  scattered  beneath 
them.  Hands  on  his  hips,  he  stood  silent  and  peered 
intently  through  the  half-light  of  the  moon  into 
the  dark  shadows  and  gloomy  hiding  places  that 
surrounded  him.  Seeing  nothing,  he  raised  his 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  blew  into  them  hard.  The 
sharp  blast  of  his  whistle  was  swallowed  by  the 
wind.  With  a  snort  of  disgust,  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  howled  a  long  mournful  note.     The  sound 


of  his  cry  taded,  and  he  fell  to  his  knees  to  listen 
for  a  reply.  It  came  without  warning  from  behind 
him,  so  close  that  the  loudness  of  the  cry  startled 
him  to  his  feet  again.  He  rose  and  whirled  around 
in  one  flowing  movement,  and  as  he  turned,  a 
battered,  dirty-white  dog  limped  into  the  clearing 
to  face  him. 

They  paused  immobile,  staring  at  one  another 
like  old  acquaintances  trying  to  establish  some 
exact  recognition.  Then  the  young  man  dropped  to 
all  fours,  his  hair  falling  across  his  face,  and  began 
to  crawl  slowly  towards  the  animal.  It  was  like  a 
ritual,  a  familiar  ceremony  that  they  had  enacted 
before.  First  he  would  take  a  few  hesitant  steps 
and  then  the  dog.  As  they  drew  nearer,  the  old 
dog  began  to  tremble  violently  and  whine  under 
his  breath.  The  young  man's  smile  reappeared. 
Suddenly  with  a  fierce  shriek,  he  jumped  forward 
and  lunged  at  the  dog  in  midair.  They  crashed 
together  in  a  flurry  of  arms  and  paws  and  tumbled 
into  a  pile  of  leaves.  Then  with  a  leap,  they  were 
up  and  running  before  the  wind,  the  night  wind 
that  had  returned  from  nowhere  to  make  the  dance 
begin  again. 

Like  leaves  swept  before  the  storm,  the  young 
man  and  the  ancient  hound  flew  down  the  grassy 
hillside  in  a  whirl  of  frantic  motion.  His  hair  flowed 
behind  him  like  an  ebony  mane,  and  the  dog's  ears 
were  pressed  close  against  his  head.  As  they  ran, 
they  raised  their  voices  in  wailing  harmony,  a 
discordant  hymn  to  the  wild,  majestic  beauty  of  the 
night.  Their  energy  was  boundless.  Up  one  hill 
and  down  another,  then  racing  the  current  by  the 
river,  sailing  over  a  meadow  or  crashing  recklessly 
through  the  underbrush,  the  two  ran  like  some 
untamed  spirits  of  the  primeval  wood  who  had  just 
been  released  from  the  prison  of  time  to  run  in  the 
forest  once  more.  Running  from  nowhere  and  having 
no  destination,  they  simply  danced  and  sang  until 
they  could  go  no  farther. 

When  that  time  came  and  their  lungs  were 
burning  with  the  fires  of  exhaustion,  the  man  suddenly 
stumbled  as  his  foot  caught  in  a  slight  dip  in  the 
ground,  and  the  dog,  running  behind  him,  tripped 
into  his  wavering  body.  Together  they  tumbled  to 
the  earth  and  lay  there  on  the  cold  ground,  their 
chests  pounding  furiously.  The  young  man's  face 
was  strained  as  he  struggled  to  gulp  in  enough 
oxygen  to  still  the  incessant  heaving  of  his  lungs. 
His  breath  gradually  returned,  and  he  looked  up  at 
the  old  dog  that  stood  panting  beside  his  head  and 


laughed  his  strange  barking  laugh.  'i  he  hound 
barked  back  in  agreement,  and  they  rested  there 
contentedly  drinking  in  the  night  air. 

It  was  then  that  he  noticed  the  sky.  There 
were  no  stars.  In  place  of  the  clear,  infinite  black- 
ness of  the  night  sky,  the  heaivens  had  turned  a 
dingy  gray  color,  partly  because  of  the  reappearance 
of  the  clouds  but  mainly  because  the  sun  lay  hidden 
just  over  the  line  of  the  hills  to  the  east.  The 
moon  had  long  since  set.  Morning  was  almost  at 
hand.  Babbling  under  his  breath,  he  sat  up  and 
sniffed  at  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  pre-dawn  air. 
Something  about  it  disturbed  him.  Almost  suldenly 
he  pushed  himself  to  his  feet,  and  patting  the  dog's 
head,  he  began  to  move.  As  he  walked,  the  sky 
above  him  lightened  imperceptibly,  and  sensing  the 
impending  daylight,  he  broke  into  a  half-run  with 
the  dog  at  his  heels.  But  this  time  their  running 
was  purposeful,  not  abandoned,  and  they  covered 
ground  rapidly. 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  traversed  the 
distance  that  they  had  covered  in  their  earlier 
running  and  were  soon  approaching  the  stately 
grove  of  trees  where  the  night's  activities  had 
begun.  Up  ahead,  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
wooded  area,  a  tremendous  old  two-story  house 
loomed  against  the  gray  half-light  of  morning. 
The  blank  eyes  of  its  windows  peered  out  over 
the  forest  with  watchful  distrust.  Between  the 
rows  of  windows,  four  weather-beaten  wooden 
columns  stood  like  silent  sentinels  guarding  the 
giant  oak  front  doa.  Decay  was  everywhere,  from 
the  peeling  white  paint  of  the  front  porch  to  the 
crumbling  spires  of  the  chimneys,  and  the  broken 
wall  of  green  shrubbery  surrouhding  the  old  house 
only  increased  its  appearance  of  desolation.  Even 
the  graceful  spiked  fence  that  encircled  the  grounds 
and  pushed  back  the  encrpaching  wilderness  could 
not  hide  the  obvious  truth.  The  house  was  dying. 
As  they  advanced  toward  the  cleared  land 
around  the  old  mansion,  the  smell  of  decay  became 
almost  tangible.  With  a  disgusted  shake  of  his 
head,  the  dog  sniffed  the  air  and  hung  back  in  the 
trees,  afraid  to  leave  the  security  of  their  protective' 
shade.  However,  the  young  man  did  not  hesitate. 
Without  a  backward  glance,  he  walked  up  to  the 
rusty  iron  gate  and  lifted  the  latch.  Behind  him, 
the  pines  whispered  softly  to  themselves.  The 
forest   stood  silent  and  dark,    waiting  for   the  dawn. 


Sunlight  streamed  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  kitchen  and  reflected  off  the  finely  polished 
top  of  the  mahogany  table.  Outside  the  last  remnants 
of  the  morning  dew  sparkled  on  the  ground  beneath 
the  orange  and  gold  canopy  of  the  elm  trees.  Sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table,  Margaret  turned  her  back  on 
her  brother  and  stared  blankly  at  the  cotton  ball 
sky  that  floated  overhead.  Phillip's  voice  droned 
monotonously  in  one  ear,  but  she  wasn't  listening 
to  him.  She  already  knew  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  and  she  didn't  care  to  hear  him  agDnize  in 
his  annoying,  precise  manner  over  every  little  point. 

Honestly,  she  thought,  listening  to  Phillip  talk  was 
like  having  someone  pour  water  on  your  forehead 
drop  by  excruciating  drop.  You  just  wanted  to 
grab  him  and  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  dump  the 
whole  bucket. 

"Frankly,  Margaret,"  he  was  saying,  "I 
would  suggest,  after  having  studied  the  alternatives, 
that-" 

Margaret  sighed,  dnJ  still  looking  out  the 
window,     she    raised    her    cup    of   tea    to    her   lips. 

"Uh,  that  you-"  Phillip  leaned  across  the 
table.  "Margaret—"  and  more  forcefully,  "Margaret." 
No  reply.  Suddenly  his  hand  slammed  down  hard 
onto  the  table  and  rattled  his  untouched  plateful 
of  cold  scrambled  eggs. 

"God  damn  it,  Margaret!"  he  shouted.  "Would 
you  please  listen  to  me!" 

Margaret  jumped  at  the  sudden  fury  of  Phillip's 
violent  outburst,  and  she  barely  managed  to  keep 
from  spilling  hot  tea  all  over  her  lap.  Her  hand 
was  shaking  as  she  returned  the  trembling  cup  to 
its  saucer. 

"Forgive  me,  Phillip,"  she  began  apolo- 
getically, "I  didn't  intend  to-" 

"I  mean  really,  Margaret,"  he  continued  in 
an  outraged  tone,  "it  is  rather  exasperating  to 
realize,  after  having  spent  several  minutes  in 
detailed  financial  explanations,  that  I  might  as 
well  have  been  talking  to  your  cinnamon  roll . 
Isn't  it  possible  for  you  to  grasp  the  seriousness 
of  this  matter?" 

Margaret  nodded  vigorously  in  an  attempt 
to  placate  Phillip's  anger.  But  the  thing  that  she 
had  feared  would  happen  had  already  started  The 
vein  in  Phillip's  neck  was  slowly  beginning  to 
swell  and  tic  uncontrollably,  as  it  always  did  when 
he  lost  his  temper.  Margaret  found  it  difficult  to 
look  at  his  red  face  and  twitching  neck,  and  for  a 
brief    moment,    she     was    seized    by    her    irrational 


childhood  fear  thiat  his  vein  would  keep  swelling  and 
pounding  and  pulsating  until,  one  day,  in  a  sudden 
spasmodic  frenzy,  it  would  erupt  in  an  explosion 
of  steaming  red  blood.  The  moment  of  fear  passed, 
but  her  uneasiness  remained.  Damn  it!  She  hadn't 
meant  to  make  him  angry,  because  she  knew  that 
he  would  only  cause  a  scene  and  upset  her.  And 
5hP  en  rlf»c:nprately  wanted  to  remain  calm,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  deny  Phillip  the  pleasure 
of  his  patronizing  superiority.  Maigaret  bit  her 
lower  lip  defiantly  and  struggled  to  fight  back  her 
stupid  tears. 

"Yes,    it's    possible,    Phillip,"     c^p     replied 
in  measured  tones.     But  her  words  still  caught  in 
her  throat.     "I'm  not  quite  the  fool  you  think  I  am. 
I  know  that  my  house  and  my  land  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost." 

Some  semblance  of  resolve  returned  to  her 
voic° 

"But  what  I  don't  want  to  hear  is  al'  th's 
useless  gibberish  abo"t  corporatio.i«5  ""vl  innnts 
and  dividends.  Just  tell  me  in  simple  language, 
if  you  can,  is  there  any  possible  way  to  save  my 
proper  tv?" 

Rising  ahnjnt'y  to  his  feet,  Phallip  jarred 
the  table  with  his  knees.  His  anger  had  not  subsided, 
and  a  violent  wave  of  his  wet  cigar  stub  punctuated 
every  other  word  of  his  reply. 

"No,  Margaret,"  he  said  shortly,  and  for  a 
moment  she  almost  detected  a  repressed  note  of 
gladness  in  lis  absolute  certainty,  "there  is  not. 
I've  been  trying  to  break  it  to  you  gently,  but  since 
you  seem  so  unresponsive,  I'll  be  very  blunt.  You 
don't  have  any  money,  Margaret.  I  mean  your  bank 
account  is  less  than  zero.  Is  that  clear  enough? 
I'm  not  sure  how  or  where,  but  somehow  over  these 
past  twenty  years  you  have  managed  to  fritter 
away  every  cent  that  Papa  left  you." 

Margaret  attempted  to  interrupt,  but  there 
was  only  a  crack  where  her  voice  had  been.  Phillip 
plun^d  ahead  with  the  cold  efficiency  of  an  adding 
machine. 

"What  will  you  do  now,  Margaret?  Start  all 
over  and  begin  earning  a  living  at  fifty?  I  don't 
think  so.  You  can't  get  a  job— why,  you've  never 
worked  in  your  life,  except  around  here.  And  surely 
you  know  that  I  can't  afford  to  support  you  and 
Timothy  indefinitely.  So  what  is  the  solution, 
Margaret?" 

She  was  silent,  so  he  answered  his  own  query. 


"Ifs    obvious.       As    I    was    saying   earlier,    a 
big  paper  firm  wants  to  buy  your  land  and  build    a 
mill  here.    I  didn't  press  the  gentlemen  who  approached 
me   about   their   reasons,   probably   something  to  do 
with  the  abundance  of  timber  or  the  location  of  the 
river    for   waste   disposal,   but   I   did    find   out  what 
kind  of  price  they  were  talking  about.     And   I  can 
assure    you,    Margaret,    that    the    amount    they    are 
offering  for  the  land  is  more  than  fair  and  will  allow 
you  and  Timothy  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  remaining 
years  of  your  lives.    The  company  will  be  satisfied 
and  you'll  be  provided  for.     So  what  is  the  problem, 
Margaret?   The  solution  seems  self-evident." 

It  was  too  much.    The  sick,  sweet  condescension 
in   Phillip's  voice  and   the   blind  self-righteousness 
of  his  manner  were  more  than  she  could  stand,  and 
from    someplace    deep    inside,    Margaret    found    the 
will  to  be  stubborn. 

"Oh,  you're  so  right,  Phillip,"  she  said 
bitterly.  "There's  no  problem  at  all.  The  solution 
is  self  evident,  and  if  I  weren't  a  senile  old  fool 
I  could  have  seen  that  earlier  and  avoided  all  this 
senseless  worry.  Go  on,  tell  me  again  how  easy 
it  will  be  to  sell  my  property.  Really,  you  make  it 
sound  positively  delightful!" 

Phillip  laughed  nervously  and  pushed  his 
hands  through  the  fringe  of  hair  that  ringed  his 
bald  head. 

"I  didn't  say  it  would  be  enjoyable,"  he 
sounded  exasperated,  "or  easy.  There's  no  need 
to  be  sarcastic.  I  simply  said  that  it  is  necessary 
that  you  sell." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  but  her  eyes  glared 
at  him  accusingly. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  damn  it.  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  these  thin^,  but  somebody  has  to 
face  reality,  Margaret,  if  you  won't.  And  I  honestly 
can't  comprehend  your  violent  attachment  to  some 
uncleared  forest  land  and  a  rotting  old  house.  Why 
wouldn't  you  jump  at  an  oppatunity  like  this?  Tell 
me,  Margaret,  I  don't  understand." 

The  answers  flowed  into  Margaret's  head,  but 
they  came  so  fast  and  were  so  jumbled  that  she 
had  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  decide  how  to  express 
'  them.  Fleeting  impressions  mixed  with  snatches 
of  half-forgotten  moments,  faded  images  of  sunset 
through  the  trees,  the  sighing  of  the  river  at  night, 
the  joy  of  knowing  every  comer  and  crevice  in  her 
house-how  could  she  put  them  into  mere  words?  It 
was  hopeless,  but  she  tried  anyway. 


"Because      it's      my      home,      Phillip,"     she 
answered    simply.      "Because   no   other  place  in  the 
world    has    taken   up  so    much    of   myself  and  given 
itself   so  completely   to  me   in   return.      Oh,   I   know, 
you    were   raised   here  too,   but   you  abandoned   it  as 
soon    as   you    could;   you    left  and   gave    yourself  to 
other   places.      But  this  is   my  world,   Phillip.     It's 
all    the   reality   that   I    know   or   could   ever   want   to 
have." 

He  shook  his  head  in  disbelief. 

"But  are  you  happy  here?" 

"Happy?"  She  pursed  her  lips  thoughtf^illy. 
"I  don't  know,  maybe  I'm  not.  But  that  isn't  what 
really  matters  to  me.  I'm  secure  here,  Phillip.  I 
know  this  house,  this  land,  because  I  grew  up  with 
them  and  can  understand  them.  There  are  no  ■ 
surprises  or  shocks  for  me  here,  and  that's  why  it's 
so    important    for    me    not    to    lose    that    security." 

A  fleeting  smile  touched  her  face.  "Besides, 
there's  always  Timothy.  This  is  his  home  too, 
especially  the  forest.  He's  truly  happy  out  there, 
and  maybe  in  that  sense  this  is  more  his  home 
than  mine.  I  don't  believe  he  could  live  anywhere 
else." 

"Nonsense,"  Phillip  snorted,  "y.ou  under- 
estimate Timothy  because  you  have  lived  too  close 
to  him  here.  Why  if  you  sold  this  place  and  moved 
to  the  city,  you  could  make  Timothy  forget  he'd 
ever  seen  the  woods.  He'd  have  toys  and  gpmes 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  perhaps,  in  town,  the 
doctors  at  the  Home  could  help  him  to—" 

"No!"      There   was  a   harsh   note  of  hysteria 
in   Margaret's   voice.      Twisting  a   napkin  nervously 
between    her    hands,    she    exploded,    "You're    crazy 
if   you  think   I'm   going  to  put  my   boy   in  an  insti- 
tution!" 

"No,  not  your  boy,  Margaret,"  said  Phillip 
insistently,  "your  brother.  Timothy  is  your  brother, 
yours  and  mine." 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "I  can  see  now 
that  that's  part  of  the  trouble.  You'  ve  lived  out 
here  in  this  damned  old  mausoleum  for  so  long 
with  no  one  but  your  memories  and  Timothy  for 
companions,  that  you've  started  to  indulge  in  these 
little  fantasies.  Harmless  perhaps,  but  potentially 
dangerous." 

A  cough  shook  Phill^ip  momentarily,  and  as 
he  cleared  his  throat,  he  pulled  at  the  collar  of 
his  brown  tweed  coat.  His  Thirty  Years  Perfect 
Attendance    button,    given    to   him   by    the  Jaycees, 


glittered  in  the  sunlight. 

"I  get  the  feeling  you're  like  a  child  playing 
mother  with  her  doll,  except  in  your  case  the  doll 
is  alive.    But  the  child  grows  up;  have  you  forgotten 

that,    Margaret?" 

Margaret  opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  and  then 
saw  Phillip's  eyes  widen  suddenly  and  stare  over 
her  head.  She  turned,  and  there  was  Timothy 
standing  silently  in  the  doorway  behind  her.  He 
was  breathing  heavily  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  surprise  and  chapped  by  the  night  wind. 
The  redness  of  these  splotches  of  color  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  wintry  pallor  of  the  rest  of  his 
features.  His  black  flowing  hair  was  matted  with 
sweat  and  bits  of  leaves,  and  smears  of  dirt  were 
spread  across  his  face  and  clothes.  Margaret  sensed 
that  he  was  hesitant  to  enter  because  he  was  wary 
of  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  stranger  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  she  attempted  to  smile  away 
his  fears. 

"Good  morning,  Timothy,"  she  said  brightly. 
"Don't  stand  there  with  the  door  open,  come  on  in 
and  say  hello  to  your  brother  Phillip." 

"Ah,  yes,  good  morning,  Timothy,"  Phillip 
chimed  in,  "it's  good  to  see  you  again." 

If  Timothy  heard  them,  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge it.  His  left  hand  remained  wrapped  around 
the  doaknob,  and  his  blue  eyes  stared  through 
Phillip,  who  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair. 
The  silence  leng;hened,  became  awkward,  and 
then  without  warning,  Timothy  broke  into  his  strange 
smile.  In  two  quick  strides  he  was  at  the  table 
and  picking  up  a  piece  of  bacon  off  Margaret's  plate. 
He  cut  his  eyes  at  Phillip  in  distrust.  Seeing  no 
overt  response,  he  stuffed  the  bacon  into  his  mouth, 
and  plopping  down  on  the  floor  in  the  corner,  he 
began  to  chew  contentedly. 

"Does  he  always  eat  like  that?""  Phillip 
asked,  a  bit  dismayed. 

"No,"  replied  Margaret  defensively,  "but 
if  he  wants  to,  I  don't  stop  him.  I  mean,  he's  not 
hurting  anyone  else,  and  he  i  surely  can't  hurt  him- 
self.  Why  do  you  ask?    Does  it  offend  you,  Phillip?" 

Their  temporary  cease  fire  had  ended,  and 
the  battle  began  once  more. 

"It's  not  a  question  of  offending  anyone, 
Margaret;  it's  a  matter  of  discipline." 

"Discipline?  Should  I  slap  his  hand  and  say, 
bad  boy,  now  you  sit  up  straight  and  use  your 
napkin    like   a    young   man    twenty-seven    years   old 


is  supposed  to?" 

"Damn  it,  that's  not  what  I  mean  ,  and  you 
know  it."  Phillip  squashed  his  useless  cigar  stub 
into  a  daik  smud  ge  on  the  side  of  his  plate. 

"I'm  saying  that  Timothy  needs  some  guidance, 
some  way  to  distinguish  between  when  he  does  right 
or  wrong.  If  you  don't  provide  it,  Margaret,  who 
will?  Can't  you  see  what  you're  doing?  You're 
not  mothering  Timothy,  you're  spoiling  him  by 
letting  run  wild  like  an  animal.  My  God,  look  at 
his  hair!  How  could  you  let  it  get  so  long?  And 
his  clothes,  they're  filthy." 

"Well  he  likes  his  hair  long,  Phillip," 
Margaret  said,  her  voice  rising.  "He  cries  when 
I  try  to  cut  it,  so  I  just  let  it  go.  After  all,  I 
really  don't  see  any  need  to  do  anything  that  makes 
him  unhappy.  It's  not  like  we  have  visitors  out 
here  every  day.    And  his  cbthes  are  dirty  because—" 

She  stopped.  She  knew  why  they  were  dirty, 
but  she  decided  that  it  wasn't  any  concern  of 
Phillip's.  It  didn't  matter;  he  wasn't  listening  to 
her  anyway. 

"But  that's  not  the  worst  thing,  Margaret," 
he  continued.  "Four  years  ago  when  I  was  here 
Timothy  could  at  least  say  his  own  name."  Phillip 
wheeled  in  his  chair  and  shouted  at  the  corner, 
"Timothy,  what's  your  name?  What's  your  name, 
Timothy?" 

Timothy  looked  up  and  giggled  softly  behind 
his  hand. 

"Now  he  won't  even  talk!  Christ,  Margaret, 
the  boy's  actually  retrogressing.  Stuck  out  here 
in  the  woods  and  guided  only  by  your  permissiveness, 
he's  become  little  more  than  a  savage,  a  beast, 
content  because  he  knows  nothing  better.  You  may 
call  that  happiness,  but  I  call  it  criminal  neglect, 
and  if  you  don't  intend  to  do  something  about  it, 
then  I  will!" 

"Will  you,  Phillip?"  she  said  tersely.  Her 
last  words  were  barely  distinguishable  between 
her  clenched  teeth.  A  wild  light  burned  in  her 
eyes. 

"You  pompous  bastard,"  she  whispered 
furiously,  "what  gives  you  the  right  to  sit  there 
like  God  and  tell  me  what  Fve  done  wrong  in 
raising  Timothy?"  Her  voice  was  louder  and 
more  accusing.  "Where  were  you  for  the  past  twenty 
years  while  I  lived  here  alone  with  him?  You  left, 
you  wanted  to  get  away.  I  was  the  one  who  fed  him 
and  cleaned  him  and  cheered  him  up  when  he  cried. 


You  didn't  do  one  damn  thing.  So  what  do  you  know 
about  anything?"  Now  she  was  screaming.  "You'd 
better  just  go  back  to  your  God  damned  bank  arxi 
leave  us  alone  because  if  you  try  to  put  Timothy 
away  in  some  cell,  I'll-" 

She  choked  on  her  own  anger  and  could  say 
no  more.  Physically  exhausted,  she  slumped  down 
in  her  chair.  Her  head  ached;  her  face  was  burning, 
and  the  air  in  the  kitchen  seemed  stifling.  Across 
the  table  Phillip  stood  waving  something  in  his 
hand  and  mumbling  some  flustered  apologies,  but 
she  couldn't  get  his  words  to  make  any  sense. 
Suddenly  she  felt  very  bewildered  and  old  and 
alone. 

"And  I  would  never  do  anything  without  your 
consent,"  he  was  saying.  "I'm  sorry  if  I  upset 
you,  Margaret,  but  I  was  angry  and  wasn't  thinking 
about  what  I  said.  This  is  actually  what  I  meant 
to  discuss  with  you,   before  we  got  carried  away." 

He  stepped  forward  and  thrust  a  sheaf  of 
mimeographed  papers  under  her  nose. 

"What  are-" 

"These  are  commitment  papers,  Margaret," 
he  said,  and  his  hand  pressed  gently  on  her  shoulder. 
"No,  dear,  don't  get  excited.  I  haven't  done  anything 
yet;  they're  blank.  I  just  wanted  to  leave  them 
with  you  for  a  few  days  while  you  make  up  your 
mind.  The  doctor  at  the  Home  said  he  had  an  opening 
now,  and  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  about  it. 
Please  take  them,  Margaret,  and  at  least  consider 
the  possibility." 

Margaret  reached  up  and  took  the  papers  from 
Phillip's  hand.  In  the  corner  Timothy  had  begun 
shrieking  into  his  fists  at  odd  intervals,  and  the 
piercing  sound  made  her  head  throb  painfully.  She 
felt  trapped  by  the  closeness  of  the  air  in  the  room 
and  Phillip's  body  towering  over  her,  and  a  feeling 
of  claustrophobia  seized  her.  She  attempted  to 
stand,  but  Phillip  wasn't  finished.  He  pressed  her 
back  into  the  chair. 

"Just  one  more  thing,  dear,"  he  pleaded, 
"and  then  we'll  be  through.  This  business  with 
Timothy  can  be  put  off  a  little  while,  but  the  problem 
of  the  land  can't  wait.  The  company  agents  are 
expecting  a  reply  tonight.  Simply  tell  me,  yes  or 
no,  Margaret,  and  it'll  be  all  over." 

It  was  hopeless.  Everything  was  falling 
in  around  her,  shutting  off  her  options  and  forcing 
her  down.  The  papers  had  dropped  unnoticed  from 
hei  hand  to  the  floor,  and  all  she  could  hear  was 


Phillip  whining  in  her  ear.  Like  a  boxer  who  had 
to  get  up  and  go  a  sixteenth  round,  Mar^ret  was 
tired  of  fighting  and  just  wanted  to  rest.  Her  head 
was  swimming,  and  from  somewhere  very  far  away, 
a  strange  voice  she  couldn't  recognize  was  saying 
numbly, 

"All  right.  Tell  them  they  can  go  ahead. 
They  can  start  tomorrow  if  they  want.    I  don't  care." 

Startled  she  realized  it  was  her  own  voice. 
Then,    like   a    long  awaited   rain,    the   tears   began. 

Hypnotized  by  its  soothing  warmth,  Margaret 
stared  into  the  white-hot  flames  of  the  fireplace, 
and  the  glimmering  red  light  of  the  coals  reflected 
in  her  pupils  like  stars  in  a  black  sky.  Around 
her,  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  were  covered  with 
dancing  shadows,  as  the  flames  leaped  and  died 
in  the  blazing  holocaust  before  her.  Further  back 
in  the  room,  where  no  light  could  reach,  the  darkness 
waited  patiently  and  made  tenative  advances  on 
the  tiny  circle  of  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fire.  Eerie 
creaking  sounds,  perhaps  the  floor  shifting  or  the 
house  settling,  echoed  in  the  dead  silence  that 
pervaded  the  room.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  her 
face  was  burning,  Margaret  felt  a  disturbing  chill 
on  her  back,  and  with  an  uneasy  shiver  she  moved 
her  chair  closer  to  the  protective  heat  of  the  fire- 
place. The  house  below  her  was  empty.  She  was 
alone  with  her  thoughts. 

On  the  floor  between  her  chair  and  the  fire- 
place lay  the  sheaf  of  papers  that  Phillip  had 
given  her  that  morning.  They  were  rumpled  and 
curled  up  at  the  edges  from  constant  perusal,  and 
here  and  there  the  whiteness  of  the  pages  was 
marred  by  the  wrinkled  stain  of  a  drying  tear.  But 
Margaret  shed  no  tears  now.  The  faint  lines  that 
ran  down  her  cheeks  and  a  certain  puffiness  about 
her  eyes  were  the  only  signs  that  she  had  been 
crying,  and  even  those  were  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  purifying  heat  of  the  searing  flames. 

On  tbc  surface  Margaret  was  calmly  contenpla- 
tive,  but  the  muscles  in  her  cheeks  twitched 
periodically  as  her  teeth  ground  together,  and 
something  in  her  eyes,  a  strange  glitter  not  caused 
by  the  flames,  hinted  at  the  turmoil  and  the  agonizing 
doubt  that  ate  at  her  insides.  With  a  sudden 
restlessness  she  shifted  in  her  chair  and  stretched 
out  her  wrinkled  hand  to  lift  the  soiled  commitment 


papers  to  eye  level.  She  read  the  heading  of  the 
first  page  in  the  flickering  light-Clarksdale  Home 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

"Home,"  she  murmured  bitterly,  and  the  tone 
of  repugnance  in  her  voice  made  the  word  sound 
obscene.  "It's  a  public  zoo."  She  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  papers  and  glanced  at  the  hand-woven 
throw  rug  by  her  bed  and  the  oak  grandfather  clock 
that  stood  sedately  in  the  corner.  This  is  a  home, 
she  thought,  and  something  in  her  mind  replied,  no, 
it  was  a  home.  Her  eyes  were  moist  in  the  firelight, 
and  with  a  heavy  sigh  she  put  her  head  in  her  hands. 

A  blast  of  cold  air  suddenly  chilled  the  room 
and  brought  Margaret's  reverie  to  a  halt.  She 
turned  and  felt  the  air  coming  from  the  window  across 
the  room  where  the  bottom  piece  of  wood  had  warped 
and  did  not  fit  tightly  against  the  sill.  The  icy  wind 
that  whistled  around  the  house  was  seeping  in 
through  the  crack  and  negating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fire.  Drawing  her  nightgown  tightly  about 
her,  she  arose  and  walked  over  to  slam  the  window 
shut.  As  her  hand  reached  up  to  push  down  on  the 
window  top,  her  glance  fell  to  the  forest,  dark  and 
brooding,  stretching  out  below  her,  and  she  lingered 
there  a  moment  to  drink  in  its  loveliness.  The  moon 
had  just  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  its  soft  orange 
light  painted  the  trees  below  with  a  haunting  majesty. 
It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  as  she  stared  out  over 
the  familiar  scene,  Margaret  felt  overwhelmed  by  a 
wave    of   unbearable   sadness   that   swept   over   her. 

Then  she  noticed  it.  Something  was  creeping 
stealthily  along  the  forest  floor  near  the  outer.- 
perimeter  of  the  cleared  grounds  around  the  house. 
The  shadows  of  the  pine  trees  hid  it  from  view, 
and  all  she  could  see  was  a  pale  blurr  crawling 
through  the  dense  underbrush  in  the  darkness. 
Margaret  dropped  to  her  knees  and  squinted  out 
the  window,  her  heart  pounding  furiously.  In  spite 
of  the  cold  she  was  sweating,  and  her  mind  raced 
wildly.  What  in  the  world  was  it?  There  was 
somsthing  grotesque  about  the  way  it  moved  on  all 
fours,  as  if  it  were  stalking  something.  Fascinated, 
Margaret  stared  as  the  enigma  in  the  forest  crawled 
to  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

Suddenly  she  realized  that  the  thing  was  rising 
to  two  feet.  Her  brain  screamed  a  warning,  and 
with  a  gasp  she  tae  her  eyes  away  from  the 
window,  but  it  was  too  late.  In  that  last  instant 
before  her  eyes  closed,  she  saw  the  iong  hair,  dark 
and  savage,  hanging  above  a  milk-white  body  dancing 
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naked  in  the  moonlight  and  shaking  his  fists  at  the 
sky.  The  memory  of  that  sight  burned  its  indelible 
imprint  into  her  resisting  mnd.  Her  chest  was 
heaving  as  she  gasped  for  breath,  and  the  room 
clouded  around  her. 

"My  God,"   she  whispered   to  the  walls,   "my 
dear  God." 

Somehow  she  made  it  back  to  her  chair  without 
stumbling  and  sat  down.  The  flames  had  died  in 
the  fireplace,  and  the  remaining  coals  cast  a  faint 
red  glow  that  barely  illumined  the  blackness  that 
filled  the  bedroom.  Margaret  was  motionless  in 
her  place  by  the  hearth.  Still  short  of  breath,  she 
panted  quietly  and  squeezed  the  nails  of  her  fingers 
into  her  slippery  palms.  She  attempted  to  calm  the 
incessant  thumping  in  her  chest,  but  her  body  refused 
to  cooperate.  The  taste  of  saliva  was  bitter  in  her 
mouth. 

For  a  moment  Margaret  thought  she  might 
be  dreaming.  In  the  half  light  bf  the  room  nothing 
seemed  real  anymore.  The  night  was  alive  with 
shadows;  she  might  have  seen  anything  down  there 
in  the  woods.  But  as  fehe  thought  this,  a  face, 
wide  eyed  and  pale,  suddenly  stared  at  her  from 
the  fireplace,  and  she  knew  with  a  terrible  certainty 
that  it  had  been  no  illusion.  But  as  her  right  hand 
gradually  moved  over  and  picked  up  a  pen  from  the 
table  beside  her,  the  dream-like  quality  of  her 
actions  persisted.  Everything  was  hazy  and  misty 
in  the  room,  and  her  hand  moved  with  agonizing 
slowness  across  the  page  as  it  scrawled  crooked 
letters  in  the  blank  marked  "patient's  name." 
Margaret  blinked  away  the  fog  in  front  of  her  eyes 
and  read  the  barely  legible  wa  ds  she  had  written- 
Timothy  Andrew  Saunders.  Her  heart  stopped 
pounding  and  became  frighteningly  still. 

Then  through  the  crack  in  the  window,  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  dog  baying  somewhere  off 
in  the  distance.  Margaret's  head  snapped  up 
attentively,  and  her  heart  began  beating  once  more. 
The  cry  faded  for  a  moment,  and  as  she  strained 
her  ears,  she  heard  a  new  voice,  lower  but  just  as 
plaintive,  join  in  the  song  harmoniously.  Margaret 
smiled  as  the  voices  intertwined,  grew  loud,  and 
disappeared  again  behind  a  far  away  hill.  Still 
smiling,  she  took  the  commitment  papers  from  her 
lap  and  crumpled  them  into  a  ball  with  her  right 
hand.  In  the  same  motion  she  tossed  the  wad  of 
papers  onto  the  glowing  embers  of  the  fireplace, 
where    they    lay   peacefully  for   a    brief   moment   and 


th'sn  burst  into  flames.  The  tortured  features  of 
her  face  were  illumined  momentarily  by  the  sudden 
sputter  of  light,  and  then  the  room  was  dark  again. 
Margaret  shivered  by  the  dead  fire.  I'm  not  afraid, 
she  thought,  I'm  not  afraid. 

The  faint  call  came  again  through  the  window, 
as  if  in  answer  to  her  thoughts.  Doubt  disappeared 
from  her  eyes,  ai'd  her  smile  was  firm.  In  three 
quick  steps  she  was  at  the  window,  but  she  no 
longer  tried  to  shut  it.  With  an  impatient  shove  she 
threw  open  the  window  and,  wrapping  her  robe 
around  her,  embraced  the  night  air  that  suddenly 
filled  the  room  with  its  strident  singing.  Two 
voices  echoed  loudly  through  the  halls  of  the  old 
house,  rushed  up  the  chimney  and  were  gone, 
floating  on  the  wind  beneath  the  dying  light  of  the 
blood  red  moon. 


-Rik  Kirkland 
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Within    the    Snn's    Reach 

I. 

I've  come  to  know  well 

in  these  last  sweat-drenched  months 
The  stubborn  way  your 

cobb-webb  comers  of  chipped  mortar  solidity 
Fight  away  the  refinishings  of  new  lives, 

trying  to  stay  the  same. 

The  weathered  brown  boards 

squeaking  under  young  feet 
Try  to  tell  the  reasons 

for  age's  stoop  and  buckling. 

Window  glass  has  run 

the  course  of  tears, 
Changing  the  world  view    en  route; 

and  the  ceiling  above, 
Now  bald  except  for  sporadic  plaster  patches, 

sags  from  the  weight  of  the  lives 
Begun  and  finished  above  it. 

And  in  the  back, 

down  the  cracked  groaning  steps, 
The  cold  cellar  still  hides 

musty  secrets 
In  preserve  jars  sealed  tight 

with  the  rust 
and  dust 
Of  time. 

Most  of  all,  though, 

I've  come  to  regard  the  prophecy 
Of  empty  doorways 

6nd  emptier  closets 
As  a  warning  against 

tampering  with  the  ways  of  the  friendly  dead. 
Even  the  yellowed  porcelan  bathtub 

likes  Mr.  Daddy  Longlegs 
Better  than  me. 

His  sticky  ^ey  webbs 

are  less  abrasive  than  water 
And  more  friendly 

than  my  calloused  feet, 
Who  rub  away 

the  distinctive  features  of  time. 
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II. 


Last  night, 

with  only  the  cloudy  moon  for  company, 
I  walked  the  hard  dirt  track 

between  mountains 
of  crumbling  leaves 

trimmed  in  white-topped  field  onions 
and  wild  flowers  in  sunset  colors 
To  the  water's  border, 

thinking  to  have 
A  lasting  conversation 

against  the  same  anguished  wind 
Who  dusts  your  eaves  at  night. 

He  wasn't  there-I  came  to  see  you  instead. 
Your  porch  creaked  hello 
as  I  stepped  in, 
But  I  think  you  were  sleeping. 

The  front  room 

with  mantled  fireplaces 

and  broken  glass  carpet 
Was  musty  and  dank-the  breath  of  sleep. 

I've  heard  it  said 

that  old  ones 
Follow  the  sun's  time; 

no  matter- 
We've  today,  but  that  is  all. 

Tomorrow  the  wreckers  come, 

gladiators  with  bright  yellow  machines, 
axes, 

hammers, 

and  shovels 
To  clefe  at  your  resolve. 

Faded  green  tiles, 

smoke-black  chimney, 

timbers  and  mortar's  strength 
Conceed  to  modernization's  ball  and  chain, 

all  within  the  sun's  reach. 

The  trees  go  too, 

with  boys'  half  rotten  forts, 
Rolling  on  hickory  nut  ball  bearings 

through  your  patch  of  garden 

(vine  stands  long  ago  conquerored  by  summer's  troops) 
All  the  way  to  the  brown  cane  wall 

that  makes  strangers  of  land  and  sea. 
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An-^^  even  dirt  lot, 

instead  of  rough  green, 
friendly  rooms, 

and  the  songs  of  sparrows, 

Is  needed  for  room 

for  red  square  cublicles 

Divided  coldly  by  twos- 
Made  just  for  people, 
(you  outgrew  them  long  ago) 

And  today  we  say  good  bye. 


UI. 


Sun  reaches  tentatively 
for  a  hand-hold, 

Trying  to  chin-up 
to  the  tree  tops- 

So  hot  and  colored  with  the  effort 

that  he  wakes  up  morning's  choir  who 

Chirps  and  crows  in  syncopated  dissonance- 
death's  alarm  clock  for  the  resi stent  aged. 

Sun  climbs  slowly 

over  a  mountain  of  white-spotted  blue. 
Wood  dies  against  steel; 

and  the  dutiful  living 
Discretely  dispose  of  the  remains 

and  kindly  leave  behind 
Wax  paper  flowers 

and  a  beer  bottle  marker— respect  the  unnecessary  dead. 
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IV. 


I  come  now, 

past  your  knowing, 
To  remember. 

Sitting  on  plastic  covered  lumber  stacks, 

feet  proped  on  brick  piles. 
The  past  is  hard  to  see 

but  is  always  easier  to  understand 
Than  now. 

I  miss  all  shadows 

from  leaf  clusters 
And  roof  peaks 

that  helped 
To  take  away  the  glare  from  eye  and  mind. 
The  clarity  and  wisdom  of  darkness, 
lively  conversation  of  rustling  cane, 
and  children's  happy  laughter 
over  a  well  thrown  hickory  nut— 
All  gone. 

Sun  still  works  hard  to  climb 

the  white-spotted  blue  mountain, 

But  without  the  company  of  squeaking  boards 
and  groaning  steps. 

Most  of  the  old  rolly-pollys  still  pit  the  dirt, 

but  the  clear,  century-old  air  has  gone- 
Sucked  free  from  the  broken  jars. 

I've  almost  forgotten  the  way  it  smelled. 


-Milton  Spaulding 
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SONNET 

In  my  garden  are  ripe  ruddy  fruits, 
Nut  tasting  apples  and  sweet,  heavy  pears. 
These  and  other  such  russet  harvest  wares, 
I  sell  to  the  tune  of  rustic  flutes. 
My  table— groaning  from  a  splendid  spoil, 
A  cornucopia  of  showy  stuff 
Outlined,  bordered  by  a  parsley  ruff- 
Displays  to  the  traveller  a  season's  toil. 
Come  into  my  garden,  hung-y  men, 
Feed  of  my  bounty  and  taste  my  new  wine, 
My  feast  is  sweet,  my  vintage  over  fine. 
Take  your  pleasure,  you'll  go  not  out  again, 
Your  fates  I  bind  when  fairy  spells  shall  rise: 
Look  on  Circe  decked  in  mortal's  guise. 

-Roger  Walker 
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WILLIAM    BYRD:    CAVALIER    AND    CAPITALIST 


Once  believed  to  be  the  "glamor  boy"  of  a 
romantic,  cavalier  Virginia,  William  Byrd  was, 
in  truth,  an  aristocratic  leader  of  colonial  society. 
However,  as  his  writings  and  his  career  reveal 
he  was  not  a  man  of  dalliance  and  leisure,  but  a 
hardworking,  ambitious  businessman.  Educated  in 
England,  he  acquired  the  manners  and  taste  of  a 
gentleman  and  practiced  them  ail  of  his  life.  The 
brick  home  of  Westover,  his  outstanding  library, 
the  portraits,  a  coat  of  arms,  fashionable  clothes, 
and  a  fine  carriage  were  all  manifestations  of  the 
aristocratic  ideal.  Yet,  in  colonial  Virginia,  as  in 
seventeenth  century  England,  position  and  wealth 
carried    with    them    the    responsibility    of   political, 


military,  and  religious  leadership.  Throughout 
his  life,  William  Byrd  was  obliged  to  accept  positions 
in  government  and  in  the  militia  tcf  the  good  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  for  his  own  self-interest. 
However,  althou^  finery,  manners,  learning,  and 
public  duty  comprised  one  facet  of  William  Byrd's 
character,  there  was  another  aspect,  equally  as 
important,  which  was  based  on  a  blatant  ambition 
for  wealth.  Though  dedicated  to  gentlemanly  virtues 
and  to  the  service  of  his  state,  he  was  profit-minded 
throughout  life,  a  fact  reflected  in  his  business, 
political,  and  even  love  affairs. 

Vital   to  the  character  of  William  Byrd  was   the 
aristocratic  code  as   conceived   in   colonial  Virginia 
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in  the  late  seventeenth  century.    Unlike  the  Puritans 
who    sou^t   to    escape   the   vices  of   England,    the 
early    Virginians    came    to   the   colonies    hoping   to 
fulfill     the    virtues    of    the    rural    English    mannor. 
Although     of     merchant     stock,     many     sou^t     to 
acquire    land    and    recreate   in   America    the    life  of 
the    English    country    gentleman.       In    miming    the 
Englishman,    the   planter   obtained   the    trappings   of 
wealth   and   class:      fine   portraits,  a  coat  of    arms, 
expensive     furnishings,    and    a    large    home.        He 
enjoyed     the    acceptable    past    times    of    hunting, 
drinking,    gambling,    and   dancing,   while   maintaining 
at    all    times   an   aura    of   dignity   and    courtesy   to 
all.    His  sons  went  to  England  to  study  the  classics 
and    were    expected    to    be    intellectuals,    but    not 
literary     scholars.         "Like     gentlemen     of        the 
Renaissance,    Virginia    aristocrats    were    not    eager 
to     print    their    thou^ts    for    the    multitude." 
Similar  to  the  English  lord,  the  planter  was  isolated 
on   his   plantation   and  responsible   for   those  on  it, 
and  in  this  situation,  he  soon  developed  an  arrogant 
pride    and   the   habit  of  command.      Accustomed   to 
providing    for    and    ruling   in   his    own   domains,  he 
he  naturally  assumed  the  duties  of  gDvemment  when 
the    need    arose    or    opportunity    presented    itself; 
however,   he  seldom  became  a   life  long  statesman. 
The  aristocrat  was  also  a  confirmed  member  of  the 
Anglican    church   which   was   the   underlying   girder 
of   Virginia    society.      "No   prominent  citizen   could 
decently    withdraw    from    churchly    institutions,    for 
church  duties  and  civic  duties  were  one."    In  short, 
the  early  planter  was  striving  to  achieve  a  specific 
code   of  dignity,   liberality,   and  responsibility,   the 
recogpition    of   which    determined   his   conduct    and 
made  him  sensitive  to  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman. 
However,     the    Virginian     of    the    seventeenth 
century     was    quick    to    realize    that    the    English 
aristocratic     ideal     could     not     be  identically 

reproduced  in  America.  Unlike  the  manor  which 
was  concerned  with  subsistence,  the  plantation 
produced  tobacco  for  profit,  necessitating  that 
the  planter  have  a  business-like  manner  in 
management  and  trade.  Besides,  the  plantation 
owner  had  to  seek  constantly  to  increase  his  land 
holdings  in  order  to  continue  to  grow  the  exhaustive 
tobacco  crop.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  Tidewater 
proprietor  could  hardly  afford  to  spend  his  days 
in  idleness,  seeking  to  avoid  the  "taint  of  trade." 
The  myth  that  the  gentleman  was  indifferent  to 
matters  of  money  was  one  which  grew  up  after  the 


social  and  financial  position  of  the  large  planter 
class  had  been  secured  through  inter-marriage 
among  the  best  families  and  the  destruction  of 
yeoman  competitors  through  the  large  scale  use  of 
black  labor.  Despite  the  early  planter's  preoccupation 
with  matters  of  business,  he  did  not  lack  grace  of 
living,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  gentlemanly  virtues. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  rough  colonial 
plantation  and  the  budding  of  the  Virginia  aristoaacy, 
William  Byrd  was  born  March  28,  1674.  In  order 
that  he  might  acquire  a  liberal  education,  his 
father  sent  him  to  England  in  1681,  where,  under 
the  gaurdianship  of  his  uncle  Thomas  Horsmanden, 
he  studied  until  1689.  Having  completed  formal 
education  in  the  classics,  young  William  spent 
the  years  from  1789  to  1792  in  apprenticeship  to 
Dutch  merchants  and  later  to  Lane  and  Perry, 
financiers  of  London.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
acquired  practical  knowledge  of  business  and 
trade.  Then,  in  1692,  he  enrolled  at  Middle  Temple, 
Inns  of  Court,  and  spent  three  of  the  most  enjoyable 
years  of  his  life  until  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1695.  During  this  period,  he  met  some  of  England's 
briefest  minds:  playwright  William  Congreve, 
Hans  Sloane,  the  natural  historian,  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  many 
others.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  influencial  friends 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1696, 
at  the  unusually  young  age  of  twenty-two. 

With  a  firm  foundation  in  the  classics,  law, 
business,  and  science,  William  Byrd  remained  a 
dilettante  throughout  life.  An  indication  of  his 
continuing  intellectual  interests  was  his  thirty-six 
hundred  volume  library  at  Westover,  containing 
current  works  in  medicine,  religion,  law,  drama, 
poetry,  and  fiction.  Science  wasone  of  Byrd's  abiding 
concerns,  and  he  was  careful  to  keep  up  with  the 
latest  medical  methods  which  he  applied  to  sick 
slaves  (often  to  their  terror  and  disnjay).  In  addition, 
he  delighted  in  writing,  whether  it  be  satirical 
verse,  essays,  love  poetry,  letters,  or  his  famous 
diary.  Though  •"  later  life  he  often  declared  his 
intention  to  publish,  he  never  did  so,  protesting 
that  his  manuscripts  had  not  been  properly  polished. 
William  Byrd  had  great  scholarly  potential,  and 
"had  he  not  been  inhibited  by  his  wealth  and  his 
equally  strong  desire  to  conform  to  what  a  gentleman 
could  or  could  not  do,  he  might  have  made  an  even 
greater  name  for  himself  as  a  writer  or  scientist 
than   he  did   as  a   leader  of  the  governing  class  in 
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Virginia." 

By  the  time  William  Byrd  was  thirty-one  years 
old,  he  had  spent  twenty-four  years  in  England 
where  he  had  had  greater  opportunities  than  any 
other  Virginian  to  mingle  with  the  cream  of  society 
and  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  aristocratic  life. 
He  considered  himself  the  colonial  equivalent  of 
the  great  English  noblemen,  and  he  sought  to  create 
at  Westover  a  reproduction  of  the  world  of  the 
English  gentleman.  To  do  so,  he  provided  himself 
with  the  best  china,  silver,  portraits,  and  books, 
in  1718,  he  bought  an  expensive  carriage,  and  a 
few  years  later,  he  researched  and  acquired  his 
coat  of  arms.  Finally,  in  1735,  he  rebuilt  the 
family  mansion  of  brick,  modeled  on  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough's  Drayton  Court.  Althougji  isolated 
on  the  Virginia  plantation,  Byrd  never  became 
provincial;  he  participated  in  community  affairs 
and  government,  he  read  Greek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew 
daily,  and  he  corresponded  constantly  with  his 
friends  in  England.  He  was  highly  respected  by 
his  Virginia  contemporaries,  who  considered  him 
an  authority  on  everything  concerning  England. 
They  were  impressed  particularly  in  the  early 
1720's  when  Byrd  used  his  influence  with  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  to  secure  a  position  in  colonial 
government  for  John  Carter.  Though  not  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  Virginia  planters,  William  Byrd  was  the 
most  cultivated,  graceful,  and  elegant  man  of  the 
colony.  In  an  era  when  courtesy  and  style  only 
were  beginning  to  emerge,  he  was  the  accepted 
leader  of  gentlemen  of  grand  order,  the  forerunner 
of  a  famous  type. 

As  the  "first  gentleman  of  Virginia,"  William 
Byrd  was  also  a  willing  and  dedicated  servant  of 
the  state.  In  1697,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  later,  from  1706  to  1710,  he  served 
on  the  Council  of  the  State  which  was  the  source 
of  government  due  to  the  absence  of  a  royal  governor 
during  those  years.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the 
aristocratic  ideal,  Byrd  took  his  responsibilities 
seriously  and  was  just  in  his  governmental  dealings. 
"In  one  proceeding,  when  the  other  councilors 
proposed  that  a  gentleman's  word  should  be  ab- 
solutely conclusive  against  a  member  of  a  lower 
class,  Bryd  wrote,  'This  procedure  agreed  not  at 
all  with  my  notions  of  justice.'  "  On  a  larger 
scale,  he  served  the  interests  of  the  colony  in 
England  as  an  Agent  of  Virginia  at  various  times 
from    1705   to    1720.      Despite   numerous  defeats   in 


cases  brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  London, 
he  scored  two  important  victories  in  the  preservation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  colonial  government.  In  1715, 
he  argued  succes^ully  against  the  plan  to  invade 
Virginia's  surplus  of  funds  to  finance  defense  of 
the  New  England  area,  and  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  repeal  of  Governor  Spotswood's 
policy  that  quitrents  must  be  paid  in  specie  rather 
than  tobacco.  Aside  from  his  governmental  ob- 
ligations, Byrd  also  served  for  several  years  as 
the  leader  of  the  militia  of  Charles  City  and  Henrico 
County;  however,  his  military  position  was,  for  the 
most  part,  an  honor  rather  than  a  serious  duty. 
A  further  service  to  the  state  was  rendered  by  his 
leadership  of  the  commission  formed  to  survey  the 
dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
in  1728.  After  1697,  William  Byrd  spent  almost 
every  year  of  his  life  in  some  form  of  service  to 
the  community  or  state;  truly,  his  career  reflects 
the  deep  sense  of  responsibility  he  felt  as  a 
prominent  member  of  colonial  society. 

Aside  from  his  belief  in  the  aristocratic  ideal 
and  in  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  William  Byrd 
was  also  a  firm  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  rational 
self-interest.  Like  most  of  the  other  planters  in 
the  colony,  Byrd  was  the  product  of  England's 
commercial  class  which  had  imbued  in  him  a  profit- 
minded  sense  of  business.  His  grandfather  had 
been  a  London  goldsmith;  and  his  father,  aside  from 
wringing  profit  from  his  26,000  acre  plantation, 
had  made  a  small  fortune  in  the  colonies  from  the 
import  and  sale  of  indentured  servants  and  from 
trade  with  the  Indians.  The  practical  business 
sense  which  Byrd  had  inherited  from  his  forebearers 
was  reinforced  by  his  apprenticeship  in  1689,  to 
the  Dutch  merchants  and  in  1690,  to  Lane  and  Perry, 
so  that  when  he  returned  to  the  colonies,  he  was 
eager  to  increase  the  minor  empire  his  father  had 
begun.  Throughout  his  lifetime,  he  was  greedy 
for  land,  not  only  for  the  prestige  it  brou^t,  but 
also  because  it  was  the  only  investment  that  was 
not  perishable.  The  desire  for  wealth  and  the 
willingness  to  use  all  available  means  to  acquire 
it  were  reflected  in  the  business,  political,  and 
love  dealings  of  William  Byrd;  his  efforts  proved 
fruitful,  for  by  his  death  in  1744,  he  had  acquired 
153,000  acres  of  land. 

Byrd's  ambitious  schemes  for  acquiring  land 
and  wealth  are  evident  in  the  business  enterprises 
of  his  career.     In  1711,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
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father-in-law,  Colonel  Parke,  Byrd  was  able  to 
gain  the  old  man's  sizeable  land  holdings  from 
Mary  Custis,  the  legal  heir;  in  return  he  promised 
to  assume  Parke's  old  debts  which,  as  Byrd 
discovered  too  late,  amounted  to  £8,510.  The 
burdensome  debt  was  an  indication  of  the  lengths 
to  which  the  Virginia  gentleman  would  go  to  acquire 
land.  Another  project  conceived  for  profit  was  the 
settlement  of  105,000  acres  on  the  Roanoak  River. 
Purchased  in  1742,  it  was  choice  land  which  Byrd 
hoped  to  populate  with  Swiss  farmers.  Though  he 
had  to  settle  for  Scotch-Irish  tenants,  the  scheme 
proved  fruitful.  A  final  and  somewhat  bold  pro- 
posal was  his  plan  to  drain  the  Dismal  Swamp  in 
North  Carolina  so  that  hemp  might  be  grown  there. 
Unfortunately,  Byrd  died  before  the  project  could 
be  enacted. 

Thougji    it    was    true    that    William    Byrd    was 
sensitive  to  his  political  obligations  as  a  gentleman, 
he   was  not   above  using  governmental   positions  to 
his  own  advantage.      In  1717,  when  he  was  acting 
as  an  Agent  of  Virginia  in  London,  he  successfully 
opposed    Governor    Spotswood's    plan    to     create    a 
single    company  with   a   monopoly   on   Indian   trade. 
While  it  is  likely  that  the  defeat  of  the   plan  was 
beneficial    to   the   cause  of  free   trade   in   Virginia, 
it   was   in    no   small    measure   favorable    to  William 
Byrd  who  owned  a  flourishing  Indian  trading  company. 
In   another    instance   when   Byrd    was   appointed   by 
the     government    in    1728,    to    survey    the    dividing 
line   between  Virginia   and  North   Catolioa,   he   saw 
the   wealth   of  the  fertile  bottom  land   and  "seized 
die     morally    dubious    opportunity    to    buy    20,000 
acres    from    the    Nortii    Carolina    commissioners    to' 
whom    it  had  been  given  for  their   services."        In 
1742,  using  political  connections,  he  secured  again 
the   lucky   chance   to   patent   another   105,000  acres 
in  North  Carolina  which  he  had  hoped   to  get  free, 
but    for   which    he    actually    paid    the   bargain   price 
of  £525.    For  William  Byrd,  the  precepts  of  noblesse 
oblige  proved  profitable. 

The  desire  for  wealth  of  "William  Byrd  the 
Capitalist"  was  evident  even  in  his  love  affairs. 
Though  from  his  pen  flowed  poems  praising  the 
diarms  of  his  lovers,  it  was  invariably  true  that 
the  serious  objects  of  his  affection  were  women  of 
position  and  prosperity.  In  1702,  he  experienced 
the  first  pangs  of  love  for  Lady  Ellizabeth  Cromwell 
of  one  of  England's  outstanding  families.  However, 
failing  to  win  her  affections,  he  eventually  married 


Lucy    Parke    of    prominent   Virginia   background   but 
he   was  disappointed   in   her   dowry   of   only   £1000. 
After    Lucy's  death   in   1715,   he   strove   desperately 
to  win  the  hand  of  heiress  Mary  Smith;  unfortunately, 
her    father    was    prejudiced    against    Byrd's   colonial 
background.     In   1725,   he  finally  settled   down  with 
Maria    Taylor    of   Kennsington.      Typical    of  Byrd's 
practical  attitude  in  love  was  his  relationship  with 
Lady     EUzabeth     Cromwell     after     their     turbulent 
amour    had    died-the    rememberance  of    passion   did 
not    prevent    him    from    writing    her    to    request    the 
repayment  of  some  money  he  had  lent  her.     Despite 
his    unabashed    ambition    for    wealth,    Byrd    always 
voiced   his  desires   in  the   manner  and   language  of 
a  gentleman. 

In  evaluaUng  the  career  of  William  Byrd,   it  is 
significant  to  note  that  he  lived  in  an  era  of  transition 
when   the  original   trade- merchant  basis   of  Virginia 
was    giving  birth    gradually  to   a  cultured   class  of 
gentlemen  that  would  attain  its  heigfit  in  the  1750' s. 
During   his   lifetime,    the   colony   was   still    a  fairly 
rugged    land   in   which,    despite    the   efforts    of   the 
early  planters,  finery  and  manners  were  rare.    Within 
this   context,    it   is  no   surprise   that  Byrd  was  very 
practical  minded  and  avaricious  in  matters  affecting 
his  financial  position  and  land  holdings-it  was  the 
only   way  to  succeed   in  Virginia.      However,    it   is 
equally   surprising  that  he  was   so  accomplished   a 
scholar,     so    active    in    political    and  governmental 
affairs,     and    so    well    versed   in    the    manner    and 
responsibilities     of    a    gentleman.        Few    of     the 
planters     had    had    the    opportunity    to    acquire    an 
extensive     education     or     contact     with     England  s 
aristocracy   as   Byrd   had,    and  few  had   the  time  or 
inclination   to  fulfill  the  duties   of  government.     In 
the  small,  select  class  of  Virginia's  social,  cultural, 
and    political    leaders,    William   Byrd    could    not   be 
rivaled   in   grace,    style,  dignity,   and  elegance.     He. 
is  justly   called  "the  first  gentleman   of  Virginia." 


-Lain  Whitaker 
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WHY  LASCAUX  ? 


The  first  reaction  of  the  French  youths  who 
stumbled  into  Lascaux  cave  in  September,  1940, 
after  it  had  remained  undisturbed  for  approximately 
fifteen  thousand  years,  was  undoubtedly  a  feeling 
of  wonder  at  the  unbridled  vitality  and  uncanny 
sense  of  life  in  the  bison,  deer,  horses  and  cattle 
which  seem  to  race  across  the  walls  and  ceilings 
in  wild  profusion.  All  the  varied  techniques,  from 
the  earliest  rough,  dotted  outlines  in  black  manganese, 
to  the  later  representations  in  red  ochre  wash,  and 
the  final  polychrome  paintings  in  the  Great  Hall, 
Axial  Gallery  and  Nave,  give  evidencis  to  a  virtual 
artistic  fever.  At  the  same  time,  despite  the 
supe  rim  posit  ion      of     the      pictures,     the     selective 


representation  of  only  essential  parts,  and  the 
somewhat  twisted  perspective  of  the  figures,  all 
the  animals  in  the  murals  exemplify  a  profound 
realism,  kisplaying  an  extraordinarily  accurate 
knowledge  of  animal  shapes  and  instantaneous 
poses.  After  the  overwhelming  first  impression, 
the  boys'  second  thoughts  very  likely  concerned 
the  question  of  why  the  walls  of  this  underground 
cavern  were  decorated  with  such  skillful  exuberance. 
H.  W.  Janson  says  that  a  history  of  art  must 
begin  with  the  question  of  what  prompted  man  to 
create  art  and  the  admission  that  the  question 
cannot  be  answered.  Any  conclusions  about  the 
intentions    behind    the    Lascaux    paintings    must    be 
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tentative.  Lascaux  man  left  very  little  of  himself: 
a  few  hollow  stones  probably  used  as  paint  saucers 
and  lamps,  a  few  flaked  flints,  and  a  crude  repre- 
sentation of  a  man  in  the  bottom  of  a  vertical 
shaft  in  the  cave.  Furthermore,  any  conclusions 
would  seek  to  explain  with  twentieth  century  terms 
and  mentality  an  attitude  peculiar  to  people  who 
lived  thousands  of  years  before  Christ.  It  seems 
that  a  whole  system  of  comparisons  has  been 
established  between  prehistoric  man  and  the 
primitive  men  of  today.  These  comparisons  can 
perhaps  give  insight  but  cannot  be  finally  conclusive, 
since  at  the  very  dawn  of  art  man  did  not  draw  upon 
centuries  of  traditions  and  tribal  lore,  but  instead 
worked  solely  with  the  balance  of  forms  in  nature, 
the  expression  of  animal  impulses  and  the  perfection 
of  useful  shapes.  This  idea  perhaps  reveals  the 
unique  value  of  attempting  to  study  the  beginnings 
of  prehistoric  art:  such  a  study  may  possibly  shed 
light  on  the  basic  roots  of  art,  which  emerged  in  the 
absence  of  traditions  of  aesthetic  theory,  from  the 
simple  rhythm  of  life  and  death.  Lascaux  may 
not  be  what  Fernand  Windels  calls  "the  birth  of 
art",  but  it  is  probably,  as  Abbe  Breuil  suggests, 
the  apogee  of  the  Aurignacio-Perigordian  cycle 
of  Paleolithic  art,  and  it  marks  a  difinite  initial 
leap  in  the  development  of  art.  A  study  of  the 
conjectures  about  the  intentions  behind  the 
Lascaux  paintings  can  perhaps  help  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  the  basic  roots  of  art. 

Art  is  always  to  a  certain  degree  a  response 
to  environment.  Lascaux  was  painted  over  a 
period  of  many  years  during  the  last  stage  of  the 
Paleolithic  or  Old  Stone  Age.  The  fourth  and 
last  Ice  Age  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
climate  of  Europe  probably  resembled  that  of  the 
steppes  of  present  day  Alaska  or  Siberia.  Harsh 
climactic  conditions  in  the  environment  led  to  the 
systematic  search  for  possible  human  refuges; 
every  cave  was  investigated  as  a  permanent  or 
temporary  dwelling,  or  as  a  somewhat  mysterious 
repository,  or  sanctuary,  for  art.  The  climate 
necessarily  increased  the  concentration  of  humans 
within  the  Aquitaine-Cantabrian  triangle,  within  a 
period  of  approximately  five  thousand  years.  This 
led  to  increased  communication  among  the  people 
and,  thus,  further  development  of  art  forms.  The 
harsh    climate    obviously    affecte'd    the    plant    and 


animal  lite.  The  cold,  dry  periods  made  food  th^ 
most  immediate  problem  of  man,  and  since  plants 
were  scarce,  the  animals,  which  had  been  driven 
to  these  latitudes  by  the  onslaught  of  the  ice,  were 
of  prime  economic  importance.  They  provided  hide 
for  clothing,  meat  and  milk  for  nourishment,  antlers 
and  bones  for  tools  and  weapons,  and  tendons  for 
sewing  and  binding  tools.  The  prominence  of 
animals  in  art  naturally  grew  out  of  man's  dependence 
upon  them.  At  Lascaux  are  depicted  over  sixty 
horses  and  ponies,  approximately  twenty  oxen, 
several  bison,  a  few  deer  and  ibex,  and  one 
rhinoceros,  wolf,,  bear,  "unicorn",  and  bird.  The 
animal  species  are  largely  temperate-neither  the 
reindeer  nor  the  wooly  mammoth  appears  as  in 
other  caves.  This  is  due  to  fact  that  glacial 
temperatures  were  warmer  when  Lascaux  was 
painted,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  fauna  is  a  summer 
one  painted  by  nomadic  hunters  who  migrated 
annually  with  the  seasons.  Georges  Bataille 
suggests  that  this  particular  spot  may  have  been  a 
thoroughfare  for  immense  animal  herds  migrating 
in  the  spring  towards  the  Auvergne  pasture  lands, 
similar  to  the  migrations  of  caribou  in  Canada  who 
take  the  same  route  every  year,  despite  annual 
slaughter.  Whatever  the  details,  it  is  evident  that 
environment  had  its  effect  on  the  subject  matter, 
location,  and  emergence  of  art  in  the  community. 
The  paintings  at  Lascaux  were  a  response 
to  the  environment,  necessarily  reflecting  the 
vital  preoccupation  with  animals.  But  what  type 
of  response  was  it?  It  was  obviously  a  serious 
response,  with  no  question  of  mere  pastime.  The 
elaborate  nature  of  the  varied  techniques  suggests 
that  Lascaux  was  the  product  of  an  organized 
collective  will,  with  defined  intention,  requiring 
the  attention  and  approval  of  the  whole  community. 
Windels  suggests  that  the  artist  and  his  helpers  may 
have  been  fed  by  the  rest  of  the  community  and 
given  light  and  perhaps  even  scaffolding.  But  was 
this  serious  response  primarily  aesthetic,  religious, 
or  utilitarian?  Did  the  paintings  fulfill  a  pure  and 
spontaneous  aesthetic  d  (kire  for  expression,  for 
decoration,  or  for  an  outlet  of  artistic  impulse  for 
its  own  sake,  in  terms  of  the  artist's  environment? 
Or  were  the  painting  done  for  magical-religious 
purposes  to  bring  practical  economic  success  in  the 
hunt  or  to  give  psychic  preparation  for  the  hunt? 
Both    aesthetic    and   magical    intentions   calculated 
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for    useful    purposes    may    have   been    operative,    but 
present    scales   are   tipped   in  favor   of   practicality. 

There     are     several     characteristics     of     the 
paintings  of  Lascaux  which  would  imply  a  purpose 
more   serious  than  decoration.      First  of  all,    would 
pure   decoration   have  been    placed   in   darkness,    in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  cave  such   as  the  almost 
inacessible  tunnels   around  the  Feline  Chamber  and 
the     vertical     shaft?         Something     beyond     purely 
decorative  purposes  must  have  caused  Lascaux  man 
to  paint  in  the  uncomfortable  and  somewhat  dangerous 
positions   along  the  ledges   of  the  Nave.      Besides 
the    location,    the  superimposition   of  different  aged 
paintings  over  each  other,   while   virgin  wall  beside 
them     has     not     been    touched,     causes    a    certain 
perversity    of   arrangement,    which    is    without    any 
apparent    regard    for    decorative    effect,    and    which 
seems    to    imply    a    ritual    intention.      Furthermore, 
Lascaux     exhibits     animals     which     appear     to     be 
pierced    by   darts    or  spears,    pregnant  females,   and 
geometric    symbols    which    for    lack    of    knowledge 
have    been    described    as   huts,    snares    or    blazons, 
all     of    which    are    signs    of    a     possible    magical 
purpose.     Rock  paintings  which  are  done  by  priests 
or  sorcerers  in  the  course  of  rituals  in  present-day 
bushmen    cultures    of    Australia    and    South    Africa 
can   perhaps   suggest   the  atmosphere   in   which   the 
prehistoric    paintings    at    Lascaux    were    executed. 
The    prehistoric    artist   was    possibly    not    an   artist 
in  the  sense  of  our  terms,  but  more  "the-man-whose- 
job-it-is-to-make-the-magic -symbol- ima  ges-on-the-walls- 
of-the-place-of-ceremonies."         But    what    was    the 
purpose     of    these     symbol-images    at    Lascaux,    if 
they    were    indeed    religious    or    magical?        Erwin 
Christensen  suggests  three  possible  types  of  magic 
which     the     paintings     could     have       expressed: 
propitiation  magic  to  appease  dead  animals,  fertility 
magic  to  increase  the  abundance  of  game,  and  death 
magic  to  insure  success  in  the  hunt. 

Whatever  the  specific  magical  purpose,  the 
point  of  departure  for  these  representational  images 
was  probably  the  natural  features  of  the  rocks.  The 
utilization  of  natural  features  is  evident  in  sich 
paintings  as  the  two  bison  in  the  Nave,  whose 
shoulders  gain  mass  from  the  bulging  rock.  The 
rock  projections  probably  resembled  bison,  and 
this  resemblance  was  doubtlessly  increased  by  the 
play  of  light  and  shadow  from  the  flickering  of  the 
feeble  lamps.     Fire  shadows  or  ''magical"  animals 


mysteriously  appeared  and  disappeared.  Possibly, 
the  men  of  Lascaux  traced  just  what  they  saw 
looming,  falling,  and  gliding  along  the  rough  walls- 
animals  immaterial,  yet  visible.  It  is  quite  feasible 
that  the  shadowy  quality  and  lively  movement  of 
the  Lascaux  paintings  could  have  resulted  from 
such  a  technique. 

According  to  Salomon  Reinach,  a  prehistorian 
of  the  early  twentieth  century,  the  men  of  the  caves 
captured  with  paint  these  animals  which  loomed  on 
their  walls  for  the  purpose  of  totemism.  A  totem  was 
an  animal  spirit  considered  to  be  a  reminder  of 
ancestors  or  kinsmen,  which  served  to  protect  the 
whole  clan  and  was  commonly  considered  as  a 
revered  object.  To  paint  these  animal  totems  on  the 
wall  would  have  been  propitiatory  magic,  that  is, 
to  appease  the  animal  spirit  so  that  it  would  continue 
to  serve  as  guardian.  Since  Reinach's  time,  the 
theory  that  the  paintings  are  representations  of 
totems  has  been  abandoned.  Totemism,  which  is 
ascribed  to  something  unique  in  a  species,  could 
feasibly  explain  the  chimerical  "unicorn"  in  the 
Great  Hall  at  Lascaux,  a  composite  animal  with 
mottled  rhinoceros-like  quarters,  sagging  belly, 
small  square  head,  and  long  straight  horns.  But 
how  could  totemism  explain  the  wide  variety  of 
animals  represented,  with  no  apparent  hierarchy  of 
of  types?  Furthermore,  why  would  animal  totems, 
which  would  be  protected  by  taboo,  be  pierced  with 
what  seem  to  be  arrows  or  spears? 

The  most  widely  accepted  theory  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Lascaux  paintings  is  that  they  were 
connected  with  hunting  magic.  E.  Piette,  the 
discoverer  of  caves  in  the  Pyrenees  has  said  that 
"The  leisure  of  an  easy  life  engenders  the  arts." 
But  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  that  Lascaux  man  had 
much  leisure  time.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  climate, 
he  lived  from  day  to  day,  not  knowing  where 
tomorrow's  food  would  come  from,  because  even  in 
the  cold  steppes  meat  probably  would  not  keep,  and 
he  had  not  yet  learned  the  techniques  of  animal 
husbandry  to  keep  live  animals  around.  Thtis,  the 
hunt  w^s  of  prime  importance  in  his  life  and  art. 
It  is  possible  that  the  paintings  were  intended  to 
celekate  success  in  past  hunts,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  to  be  more  likely  that  the  paintings  had 
the  purpose  of  sympathetic  magic.  This  practice 
was    very    general   during  the  Middle   Ages,    is  still 
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practiced  in  parts  of  the  French  countryside,  and  is 
known  in  many  primitive  societies.  The  hunt 
provided  sustenance  for  Lascaux  man,  but  the 
animals  were  swift  and  strong  and  knew  how  to 
fight.  For  this  reason,  the  men  of  Lascaux  sought 
to  capture  the  unseen  spirits  of  the  animals  by 
depicting  their  images  on  the  walls.  The  fact  that 
there  are  no  humans  depicted  at  Lascaux,  except 
for  the  mysterious  bird-man  in  the  shaft,  lends 
support  to  this  idea.  Lascaux  man  probably  could 
not  distinguish  between  image  and  reality.  He 
believed  that  the  image  is  the  shadow  of  the 
object  it  represents,  and  that  the  dynamic  spirit 
inhabited  both  the  animate  and  inanimate  beast. 
Thus,  by  creating  the  symbol  of  the  animal  he 
gained  "magical"  power  over  it.  He  could  control 
the  predators  which  endangered  his  existence,  such 
as  the  cave  lions  painted  and  engraved  in  the 
Feline  Chamber.  More  importantly,  he  could  gain 
power  over  the  animals  such  as  horse,  bison,  and 
deer,  which  satisfied  his  culinary  desires. 

Since  he  was  in  a  sense  creating  the  animals 
to  make  them  present,  realism  was  all  important. 
Also,  if  he  believed  that  he  was  creating  animals, 
then  it  is  possible  that  the  actural  act  of  representa- 
tion was  of  prime  importance.  A  reasonable 
conjecture  is  that  prehistoric  art  was  essentailly 
dynamic  action;  in  the  tumultuous  lives  of  the 
hunters,  which  could  hardly  have  favored  pure 
contemplation,  creative  action  would  seem  to  find 
a  natural  place.  Such  activity  by  the  artist- 
sorcerer  and  the  hunters  would  doubtlessly  fulfill 
psychological  needs  for  encouragement  before  the 
danger  of  the  hunt.  This  dynamic  conception  of 
prehistoric  art  would  certainly  help  explain  the 
dynamic  representations  of  the  animals,  as  well 
as  certain  anomalies  in  the  paintings  such  as  the 
systematic  superim position  of  figures. 

Since  there  was  no  clear  distinction  between 
image  and  reality,  Janson  suggests  that  after 
a  "killing  ritual"  of  some  sat,  which  centered 
around  a  particular  painting  or  group  of  paintings 
and  assured  success  in  the  hunt,  the  "dead  image" 
was  of  no  further  significance.  Since  it  was  the 
act  of  painting  which  was  important  at  Lascaux,  a 
particular  figure  could  be  disregarded  when  later 
paintings  were  added  and  superimposed.  Thus,  a 
noticeable  feature  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Lascaux  is 


the  superimposition  of  a  large  red  ochre  horse  with 
black  mane  and  hooves  on  top  of  the  first  large 
bull.  In  the  same  chamber  a  red  cow  in  the  act  of 
grazing  is  entangled  inside  the  flanks  of  the 
second  bull.  Likewise,  in  the  Lateral  Passage 
there  are  numerous  superimposed  delicate 
engravings.  The  Apse  is  especially  notable,  with 
its  walls  literally  blackened  with  superimposed 
paintings.  Possible  explanations  for  the  presence 
of  blank  wall  space  around  the  superimpositions 
are  that  scaffoldings  were  erected,  from  which 
only  certain  portions  of  the  wall  were  in  reach; 
or  it  is  possible  that  certain  rock  formations  had 
greater  "magical"  significance  than  others,  perhaps 
resembling  animals. 

A  noticeable  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  figures 
at  Lascaux  can  perhaps  be  interpreted  by  the  theory 
of  sympathetic  hunting  magic.    There  is  a  deliberate 
and    systematic    incompleteness    of    figures.       For 
example,  the  red  horse  between  the  two  great  bulls 
which    face    each   other   in   the  Great   Hall   has   no 
legs,    rump,    or    hooves.       Likewise,    in    the   Axial 
Passags    a   huge   red  deer    and   several   cows  lack 
rump    and    legs.       This   omission    of    parts,    which 
occurs    in    numerous   animals    throughout    the   cave, 
was  perhaps  done  with  the  belief  that  the  animals 
would    be   rendered   defenseless   or    unable   to   flee 
in  the  course  of  the  actual  hunt.     There  are  also 
instances    of   heads   without   bodies,    s  u:h   as    the 
frieze    of  five  deer   heads   and  that   of  eight   ibex 
heads    in    the    Nave,    along    with    numerous    other, 
instances,    such   as  the  horse  head  on   the  roof  of 
the  Axial  Passage.     Besides  the  previous  explana- 
tion   for    incompleteness,    it    is   possible    that   the 
idea    of   image   as   reality   developed    to   the   point 
that  the  symbolic  device  of  the  notion  of  the  part 
for  the  whole  began  glimmering  indistinctly.    Perhaps 
they    believed   that    by    painting  only   a   portion   of 
the   image,   they   gained   power  over  the  whole  real 
animal. 

The  feature  of  the  paintings  at  Lascaux 
which  has  received  great  attention,  and  which 
gives  much  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of 
sympathetic  magic,  is  the  presence  of  numerous 
"magic"  signs  and  symbols  which  resemble 
arrows,  traps,  or  some  sort  of  tribal  emblems. 
The  small,  narrow  tunnel  beyond  the  Feline 
Chamber  is  perhaps  the  most  concentrated  example 
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of  the  variety  of  numerous  signs  which  appear 
throughout  all  the  chambers.  This  little  tunnel 
is  adorned  with  barbs,  darts,  crosses,  series  of 
dots,  a  waving  band  made  of  little  brown  dashes, 
and  several  very  delicate  "blazons"  or  rectangular 
emblems. 

The  symbols  which  are  most  readily  inter- 
preted are  those  which  resemble  weapons,  generally 
termed  "claviforms".  While  at  other  caves  there 
are  instances  of  actual  target  practice  on  paintings 
and  carvings  (for  example,  at  Tuc  d'Audoubert 
there  are  bison  which  have  been  stabbed  numerous 
times),  at  Lascaux  there  are  many  representations 
of  game  wounded  by  painted  weapons.  In  the 
Great  Hall  the  muzzle  of  the  big  black  bull  is 
pierced  by  a  long  black  dart  ending  in  a  hook, 
while  red  or  black  darts  are  stuck  in  the  flanks  or 
on  the  sides  of  animals  on  either  side.  In  the 
Axial  Passage  a  cow  has  a  forked  dart  stuck 
vertically  in  the  scruff  of  her  neck,  a  second 
shaft  further  back,  and  a  third  one,  thicka  and  with 
a  hook,  tranfixes  her  rump.  Two  other  cows  are 
stabbed  in  the  chest  by  short,  forked,  black  darts, 
while  yet  another  cow  has  a  two-pronged  shaft 
stuck  in  her  rump.  Also  in  the  Axial  Passage  the 
"Chinese"  horses  (so-called  because  of  resemblance 
to  oriental  paintings)  are  stuck  with  feathered  darts. 
The  Lateral  Passage  contains  the  most  numerous 
shafts,  possibly  because  the  consistency  of  the 
walls,  which  take  engraving  easily,  made  the 
execution  of  thin  lines  easier.  Here,  one  stallion 
is  pierced  by  seven  arrows,  another  horse  by  two, 
and  a  bison  by  seven.  Beyond  the  Nave  in  the 
Feline  Chamber,  one  of  the  cave  lions  is  impaled 
by  twelve  engraved  shafts. 

Long  painted  or  engraved  radiations  from 
the  nostrils,  indicating  blood  or  the  breath  of  life 
flowing  out  as  a  result  of  wounds,  lend  support  to 
the  theory  of  sympathetic  death  magic,  and  to  the 
theory  that  the  painted  shafts  sticking  in  the 
animals  are  indeed  hunting  weapons.  A  few  examples 
of  this  at  Lascaux  are  the  lion  in  the  Feline 
Chamber  with  several  lines  extending  from  its 
nostrils,  and  the  ox  and  cow  in  the  Axial  Passage, 
each  of  which  has  a  short  black  line  running  out 
from  the  nose. 

Two  unique  weapons  at  Lascaux  occur  in 
the    scene    at    the    bottom    of   the    shaft    or   well. 


The  disemboweled  bison  is  transfixed  by  an 
assegai  or  long  spear.  Meanwhile,  on  the  ground 
lies  a  spear-thrower,  similar  to  a  Mexican  atlatl. 
It  was  a  long  shaft  fitted  with  a  heel,  against 
which  the  base  of  the  projectile  rested,  and  a 
crosswise  handle.  These  two  weapons  were 
evidently  important  in  the  hunt. 

Besides  the  darts  which  are  actually  stuck 
in  the  animals,  there  are  many  at  Lascaux  which 
are  not  in  contact,  but  are  above  or  below  or  by 
themselves.  In  the  tunnel  beyond  the  Feline 
'chamber  there  is  a  group  of  four  engraved  darts, 
recognizable  by  their  tapering  points.  In  the 
same  small  tunnel  there  are  two  groups  of  seven 
parallel  strokes  which  are  without  doubt  darts. 
Possibly  these  stray  arrows  were  the  object  of 
special  rituals  to  give  them  deadly   force  and  aim. 

Besides  the  f claviforms",  or  signs  which 
resemble  weapons,  there  are  numerous  signs  of 
rectangular  shape,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty 
inches,  painted  or  engraved  and  often  brightly 
colored.  The     rectangular     frames     are     usually 

divided    into    three   parts   equal    in    height   and   two 
parts    unequal    in    breadth.      Those   which   resemble 
or    suggest    conventionalized    human    hands,    which 
in    other    caves    are    thought    to    have    sigiified   or 
promoted      magical     possession      of     animals,     are 
called     "pectiforms."         Those     which     have  been 
said     to    resemble     huts    made     of    branches    are 
called  "tectiforms",  and  those  which  are  obviously 
related     to     the     "tectiforms",     but     which    have 
remained  unexplained,  have  been  termed  "scaliforms." 
Abbe    Breuil,    the    foremost    authority    on    Lascaux, 
termed     these     signs     "blazons"     and     suggested 
that  they  are  tribal  emblems  signifying  possession, 
and    it   seems    possible   to    consider    the  "blazons" 
in    the   Nave,   which   are   painted   thickly    in   black, 
yellow,  red,   maroon,  and  mauve,   as  such.     Another 
authority,     Raymond    Jaufrey,     has    suggested    that 
these      checkered      polychrome     rectangles      recall 
robes    made    of    sewn-together    animal    skins,    such 
as     those     seen     in    painted     shelteis     of    South 
Rhodesia.       Others   have    suggested   that   the   signs 
are    crudely   painted   plants   or  the   beginnings   of  a 
aude     system     of    writing,    but    such    suggestions 
have  no  firm  basis. 

Perhaps     the     most     reasonable     explanation 
for  the  geometric  signs,  and  the  one  which  fits  in 
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best  with  the  idea  of  hunting  magic,  is  the  theory 
suggested  by  Obermaier  and  Lips  that  they  signify 
traps,  nets,  or  snares.  The  inverted  position  of  a 
tawny  horse  with  a  black  mane  at  a  tortuous  turn 
of  the  Axial  Passage  suggests  that  it  is  falling. 
This  brings  up  the  possibility  that  the  hunters  of 
Lascaux  utilized  cliffs  as  natural  traps,  into 
which  they  drove  herds  of  animals.  (The  remains 
of  such  a  trap  has  been  discovered  at  Solutre, 
France).  If  they  used  natural  traps  it  seems 
feasible  that  they  constructed  artificial  snares 
and  nets.  The  association  of  the  rectangular 
signs  at  Lascaux  with  animals  and  weapons,  as 
well  as  their  frequent  occurrence  in  front  of  and 
below  the  animals,  lends  support  to  the  theory  of 
Obermaier  and  Lips.  For  example,  at  the  end  of  the 
roof  of  the  Axial  Passage,  between  two  ibex  there 
is  a  black  lattice  design  which  closely  resembles 
a  net;  and  in  the  same  passage  a  black  cow  leaps 
toward  a  similar  sign  with  regular  divisions.  If 
the  emblems  are  to  be  understood  as  traps,  one 
can  of  course  question  the  lack  of  realism  with 
which  they  are  depicted,  in  contrast  to  the 
realism  of  the  animals.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
meaning  of  the  geometric  designs  is  purely  con- 
jecture, but  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
they  are  symbolic  and  played  some  part  in  the 
attempt  to  secure  a  better  living. 

Besides  magic  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
animals,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Lascaux 
paintings  were  involved  with  magic  to  promote 
the  fecundity  of  the  animals.  It  is  possible  that 
paintings  which  began  as  simple  killing  magic 
when  game  was  plentiful  shifted  meanings  when 
the  animals  became  scarce  and  withdrew  north  as 
the  climate  grew  warmer.  The  purpose  was  no 
longer  simply  to  kill  the  animals,  but  also  to 
create,  to  increase  supply.  This  can  explain  the 
striving  for  reality,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
animals  with  neither  wounds  nor  incompleteness . 
This  theory  also  offers  a  possible  explanation  for 
the  inaccessible  location,  deep  within  the  earth. 
The  earth  may  have  been  believed  to  be  the  seat 
of  fertility,  a  living  thing  from  whose  womb  springs 
all  other  life.  The  theory  of  fertility  magic  would 
also  explain  the  abundance  of  certain  species, 
especially  horse  and  deer,  which  are  superimposed 
even  when  evidently  drawn  by  the  same  hand  or 
dated    from    the    same    period.      The    proportion   of 


young  animals   at   X-^scaux   is    small:      there   is  a 
frieze  of  little   horses  which   could  either  be  foals 
or     ponies,    and    there    is    one    calf    following    its 
mother.       However,    there    is   a    large    proportion   of 
females    which    are    obviously    pregnant.       In    the 
Axial   Passage  there  is  a   pregnant  wild  ass  along 
with    several   mares   with   sagging  bellies.      In  the 
main    frieze    of    the    Nave    the    enormous   pregnant 
black    cow    is    surrounded    by    several    seemingly 
pregnant  mares.      In   the  Lateral   Passage  there  is 
a  curious  painting  of  a  large  belly.     Leroi-Gourhan, 
an    authority    in    Paleolithic    cave    paintings,    has 
suggested  an  interesting  interpretation.     He  claims 
that   it  is   possible   to   classify   the  abstract   signs 
as  abstract  male  and  female  symbols,  representing 
the   whole   body,    the   body  reduced  to   a   torso,  or 
the  sexual  organs.    The  wide  signs,  the  rectangles, 
triangles,  and  ovals  are  female  symbols,  while  the 
narrow  signs,  the  short  strokes,  rows  of  dots,  barbed" 
lines,  and  hooks  are  highly  stylized  male  symbols. 
This    could    be    a    possible    explanation    for    the 
wide  "blazons"  at  the  feet  of  the  enormous  black 
pregnant  cow  in  the  Nave,   as  well  as  the  narrow 
"darts"    in    the   flanks   of    the   two    pregnant   mares 
in  the  same  vicinity. 

There  are  two  occurrences  at  Lascaux  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  either  death  or  fertility 
magic:  the  "unicorn"  and  the  scene  in  the  shaft 
or  well.  The  "unicorn"  is  the  second  animal 
painted  in  the  Great  HalL  Its  square  muzzle, 
minute  head,  conically  sagging  belly,  two  long 
straight  horns,  and  massive  flanks  and  legs  covered 
with  oval  spots  make  it  a  chimera,  not  representing 
any  Paleolithic  animal.  This  is  disconcerting,  since 
the  "unicorn"  begins  the  great  procession  of 
realiitic  animals  in  the  Great  Hall.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  "unicorn"  might  possibly  represent  a 
totem  animal  or  a  mythical  animal  protector.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  "unicorn"  was  considered 
important  for  fertility.  A  comparison  has  been 
established  between  the  strange  horns  of  the 
"unicorn"  and  those  wan  by  performers  in 
Australian  fertility  rites.  Also,  it  is  possible  that 
the  large  oval  spots  on  the  flanis,  which  have 
been  interpreted  as  wounds,  might  be  some  of  the 
female  symbols  which  Leroi-Gourhan  mentions. 
The  sagging  belly  might  indicate  pregnancy.  On 
the    other    hand,    Windels   has    suggested   that   the 
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beast  might  be  a  representation  of  a  human  being 
disguised  as  an  animal,  like  the  "sorcerer"  of  the 
cave  of  Les  Trois  Freres.  But  the  fact  that  the 
"unicorn"  has  the  attitude  of  a  quadruped,  whereas 
other  masked  figures  are  at  least  semi-erect,  makes 
any  conclusion  impossible. 

The  most  bizzare  painting  at  Lascaux  is  the 
scene  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  beyond  the  Apse. 
In  this  scene  a  crudely  painted,  bird-headed  man, 
the  only  man  at  Lascaux,  is  fallen  back  inert  or 
dead  before  a  bison  with  lowered  horns,  which 
has  been  disemboweled  by  a  long  spear.  On  the 
gj-ound  beside  the  man  lies  a  spear  thrower,  and 
next  to  that,  seemingly  stuck  in  the  ground,  is  a 
stick  topped  by  a  bird.  Behind  the  man  a  rhinoceros, 
also  the  only  one  of  its  kind  at  Lascaux,  trots 
away.  It  is  probable  that  the  figures  are  meant 
as  a  group,  possibly  a  narrative  portrayal,  since 
they  are  done  with  the  same  touch,  the  same  stroke, 
the  same  shining  black  paint.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  scene  is  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  crudely  represented,  stick-figure  man  and  the 
realistic  animals.  The  roughness  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  bird  head, 
which  is  probably  a  mask,  can  be  best  interpreted 
as  aniconism  or  a  taboo  on  the  representation  of 
the  human  image  or  countenance.  This  would 
certainly  support  the  idea  that  art  had  magical 
power  for  Lascaux  may.  Abbe  Breuil  interpreted 
it  as  an  anecdotal  scene  commemmorating  some 
fatal  accident  in  a  hunt.  He  considered  the  man 
to  be  mortally  mounded  by  the  bison  and  the  bison 
to  be  disemboweled  by  the  rhino.  He  considered 
the  bird  post  to  be  similar  to  Eskimo  funeral  posts. 
The  fact  that  primitive  peoples  are  over-awed  by 
human  death,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  masks  are 
often  used  before  and  during  hunts  as  disguise  and 
to  gain  power  over  the  animals  by  resemblance, 
lends  support  to  this  interpretation.  Leroi-Gourhan 
goes  on  to  predict  that  there  is  the  grave  of  a 
great    chieftain    or   hunter   beneath    the    painting    in 

the  bottom  of  the  well.  Only  future  excavations 
will  tell.  An  interesting  interpretation  is  that  of 
Horst  Kirchner,  who  believes  that  the  painting  does 
not  represent  a  hunting  accident,  that  the  man  is 
not  dead,  but  instead,  that  he  is  a  medicine-man 
or  priest  in  a  rigid  shamanistic  trance.  The  shaman 
wore   a   mask   which   loaned   him   the   power   of  the 


animals;  therefore,  his  acts  prior  to  the  hunt  could 
have  a  bearing  on  the  hunt  and  its  success.  Kirchner 
suggests  that,  similar  to  rituals  of  Siberian  tribes, 
the  shaman  has  sacrificed  the  bison,  has  fallen 
into  a  trance,  and  in  this  condition  is  experiencing 
the  killing  of  the  animal.  The  carved  bird  on  the 
pole  is  perhaps  like  similar  posts  in  Siberia  which 
are  thought  to  be  auxiliary  spirits  that  guide  the 
shaman's  spiritual  journey.  Other  people  have 
thought  the  bird  post  to  be  a  hunting  decoy  or 
carved  dart  thrower.  There  are  many  interpretations, 
but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  bison  is  wounded  and 
the  man  inert,  all  is  conjecture. 

Despite  the  numerous  conjectures  and 
unanswerable  questions  about  the  various  signs, 
emblems,  and  peculiarities  of  the  Lascaux  paintings, 
the  significance  of  the  rock  paintings  must  be 
regarded  as  magical.  They  are  magical  in  the  sense 
that  the  impulse  behind  them  was  bound  to  the 
desire  to  explain  and  control  the  rhythm  of  life  and 
death  of  the  big  game.  But  is  it  possible  to  say 
that  the  paintings  are  solely  utilitarian  and  devoid 
of  all  aesthetic  intentions?  How  could  harmoniously 
balanced  groups  like  the  black  oxen  in  the  Great 
Hall  or  the  back-to-back  bison  in  the  Nave  have 
been  conceived  without  sensibility  to  beauty?  The 
intentional  use  of  the  contours  of  the  cavern  surface 
lends  mass  and  movement  to  the  figures  and  enhances 
the  realism,  force  and  illusion  of  space.  Although 
most  paintings  were  super-imposed  without  regard 
for  previous  figures,  there  is  at  least  one  instance 
of  an  additional  painting  showing  respect  for  earlier 
work.  In  the  Great  Hall  there  is  a  red  horse  with  a 
fluffy  mane  juxtaposed  between  the  two  great  bulls 
which  face  each  other;  the  muzzle  of  the  horse  fits 
exactly  between  the  horns  of  the  bull  on  the  right, 
and  its  flanks  and  legs  were  left  unfinished  out  of 
respect  for  the  bull  on  the  left.  This  concern  for 
earlier  work  marks  the  beginning  of  a  sense  of 
composition,  an  aesthetic  preoccupation.  The 
exuberance  and  freedom  of  movement  of  the  animals 
in  the  frieze  in  the  Great  Chamber  seem  to  be  an 
aesthetic  expression  of  feeling  for  animals  which 
were  not  considered  to  be  just  flesh,  but  fellow 
spirits.  The  utilitarian  and  magical  aspect  are 
complimented  by  the  harmony  of  the  whole  decorative 
effect.  Hoernes  and  Boule  have  even  suggested 
that   magical   beliefs  and  symbols  were  attached  to 
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paintings  which  were  already  there.  After  fifteen 
thousand  years,  there  can  be  no  certainty,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  to  deny  the  men  of  Lascaux  a 
sense  and  love  of  the  beautiful. 

The  basic  roots  and  intentions  of  art  probably 
have  not  changed  appreciably  since  prehistoric 
times.  Many  twentieth  century  artists  such  as 
Picasso,  Miro,  Dubuffet,  and  Klee  have  even  returned 
in  technique  to  an  evocation  of  the  primitive.  At 
Lascaux,  man  created  magical  symbols  by  which 
he  sought  to  relate  himself  to  his  environment. 
Today,     the    artist    no    longer    believes    that    these 


symbols  will  be  of  actual  physical  help-to  kill 
a  bison  or  eliminate  air  pollution.  But  as  John 
Canady  has  said,  these  symbols  can  help  the 
artist  express  his  "examinations  of  how  to  stay 
sane  and  purposeful  in  a  world  of  science  that 
explains  everything  to  the  intellect,  but  leaves  the 
spirit  baffled."  A  study  of  the  intent  of  the 
Lascaux  paintings  can  aid  the  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  Paul  Klee's  statement  that  "art 
in  the  highest  sense"  deals  with  an  "ultimate 
.mystery  (that)  lies  behind  the  ambiguity  which  the 
light  of  the  intellect  fails  miserably  to  penetrate." 
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